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STUTTGARD. 


[From a Correspondent.) 


—— - 


[View of the City of Stuttgard.] 


Srutrearp, or Stuttgart, the capital of the kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg, is delightfully situated in the hollow 
formed by a semi-circular range of hills, and nearly on 
every side is encircled by slopes of rising ground, which 
are covered with gardens, orchards, and vineyards. 
Early in the summer few scenes can surpass in luxu- 
riance the view which is given in the accompanying 
engraving, for almost every declivity which is seen 
from that point is appropriated to the culture of the 
vine; and although a vineyard on the north side of the 
Alps is seldom a very picturesque object, still the ideas 
it suggests are so elegant, and the recollections con- 
nected with it so varied, that a traveller cannot fail to 
be delighted at the sight. The blossoms of the vine, 
it is well known, have an agreeable scent, a great deal 
resembling that of mignonette, and even in our gardens 
and hot-houses its perfume is very perceptible; but in 
countries where the vine is cultivated upon a large 
scale, the air after a shower of rain in the summer is 
so completely saturated with this delicious fragrance, 
as entirely to overcome a person unused to it, with a 
sense of luxurious pleasure. Such was the case when 
the writer of this article entered Stuttgard in the 
summer of 1834. 

Stuttgard is a clean, and upon the whole a well-built 
town ; and a few old buildings scattered here and there 
about it add to the respectability of its appearance, and 
improve its picturesque beauty. Not being placed on 
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the course of any considerable stream, it has but little 
if any trade with the neighbouring states; but, as in 
other towns of Wiirtemberg, manufactures are carried 
on upon a small scale: they consist chiefly of leather, 
hats, cotton, silk, plated goods, and other articles of 
common consumption. The expenditure of the court 
and the nobility forms the principal support of the 
inhabitants. Provisions and wine are abundant and 
reasonable ; the surrounding country, which is equally 
fertile and beautiful, consisting for the most part of 
eminenees covered with the above-mentioned vineyards, 
and valleys laid out in corn culture. 

Wiirtemberg is one of the few Protestant states 
which a traveller passes through during a continental 
tour. The Dukes of Wiirtemberg were Protestant 
until 1772, when the reigning prince became a Catholic; 
giving, however, to his representative body the most 
solemn pledges that no change should be introduced 
into the religious establishment, and that even no new 
Catholic churches should be built. At the present time, 
on visiting any of the churches, their division into pews, 
the quiet devoutness of the congregation, the simplicity 
of the Lutheran service, and its resemblance in many 
points with our own established form of worship, cause 
the wandering tourist, who has been staying any time 
in Catholic countries, to feel almost and’ comparatively 
at home. This character, too, is imprinted on the very 
face of the country: for immediately upon quitting 
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Wiirtemberg and entering Bavaria, you find that you 
have left a Protestant and arrived at a Catholic state. 

Wiirtemberg was elevated to the rank of a kingdom 
by Napoleon in 1806, and he made considerable addi- 
tion to it by the territories taken from Austria. 

At Stuttgard there is a curious old Palace, in which 
the Dukes of Wiirtemberg formerly resided. The 
present residence of the Royal Family is a splendid 
building, situated at no great distance from the former, 
having a noble park attached to it, and within con- 
venient reach of the museum, botanic garden, and 
opera-house. The interior presents a judicious combi- 
nation of taste, magnificence, and comfort; and is par- 
ticularly interesting to an Englishman from the circum- 
stance of its having had an English Princess for its 
mistress. The Princess.Royal, the eldest sister of his 
present Majesty William [V., became Queen of Wiir- 
temberg in consequence of her marriage; and the por- 
traits of George III. and his family, which adorn the 
walls, ithe carpeis which are laid down in many of the 
apartments, and various little articles of English fur- 
niture, show that the Queen of Wirtemberg had not 
forgotten the comforts of her native home. If any 
fault could be found with the state rooms, it is that 
here, as in many other German palaces, they are over- 
loaded with cut glass chandeliers; but perhaps an 
arrangement, which seems heavy by day, would only 
give additional brilliancy by candle-light. Several 
very tolerable pictures by Stuttgard artists (among 
which may be mentioned Adam, Eve, and Cain in one 
group; an equestrian portrait of Duke Ludwig, who 
was killed on horseback ; and Joseph interpreting the 
dreams of his fellow-prisoners) are an honourable indi- 
cation that the reigning family are anxious to foster 
the arts in their little metropolis. 

But besides this noble palace, the King of Wiirtem- 
berg has several smaller residences in different parts of 
his dominions: in fact the number of establishments 
maintained by German princes in general is quite 
astonishing. The kings of England are satisfied with 
one palace at Brighton; another at Windsor, and a 
third in London; but a German Duke, whose dominions 
do not perhaps exceed one of the larger English counties, 
would not be content with twice the number. How- 
ever, the King of Wiirtemberg is one of the most 
moderate in this respect. I visited “ The Solitude,” a 
country palace where the king occasionally takes the 
diversion of shooting. Its name is most appropriate, 
for it stands quite isolated in the middle of a large tract 
of strictly-preserved country. The deer-park attached 
to it contains 1700 acres (morgen), and the sow-park 
(sau-park) or portion set apart for wild boars, which is 
contiguous to the other, encloses 700 acres. Never having 
seen any wild boars, we were particularly anxious to get 
a peep at some, and by taking a keeper, and putting our- 
selves under his guidance, we were fortunate enough to 
fall in with several. One we found sleeping at the foot 
of an oak, but his light slumbers were soon disturbed 
by the rustling of-our footsteps among the underwood, 
and he trotted off with a surly grunt; two others afier- 
wards rushed by us at full speed; and by stealing 
quietly along, we came upon a whole herd feeding with 
an old sow at their head. ‘These also, however, darted 
into the thickets the instant they were aware of our 
approach. 

These wild hogs (which afier all scarcely deserve 
that title) have a regular feeding-place in the forest, to 
which they are accustomed to come at stated times; 
and a separate division is obliged to be provided for 
the young ones, as the old boars are so greedy that 
they would strike at the pigs with their terrible tusks, 
if they came too much in their way. It is at this 
feeding-place that the king and his court shoot, 
stationed in an elevated kind of summer-house, the 
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wild swine being driven there by the jagers or hunts- 
men. The animals, upon finding themselves thus 
taken, as it were, in a trap, become so infuriated, par- 
ticularly if wounded, that in spite of the precaution 
that is taken of placing poles at convenient distances 
Yor the jiigers to climb up, lives are frequently lost in 
this dangerous work of slaughter. The deer-park is 
stocked with red-deer (hirsche), fallow-deer (damm- 
hirsche), and roe-deer (rehe) ; when a red-deer is white, 
as occasionally is the case, he is styled an edelhirsch, 
or noble-deer, and is accounted much more valuable 
than the common sort. 





HUTTON’S LIFE, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

[Continued from No, 297.) 
We left William very busy in learning to play on the 
bell-harp. Having mastered that instrument, he bor- 
rowed a dulcimer, made one by it, and then learned to 
play upon it. In the fabrication of this instrument he 
encountered many difficulties, for he had neither wood 
to work upon, tools to work with, nor money to pur- 
chase either. ‘* Necessity,” he says, “is the mother 
of inveation. I pulled a large trunk to pieces, one of 
the relics of my family, but formerly the property of 
Thomas Parker, first Earl of Macclesfield. And as to 
tools, I considered that the hammer-key and the pliers, 
belonging to the stocking-frame, would supply the 
place of hammer and pincers. My pocket-knife was 
all the edge-tools I could raise; and a fork, with one 
limb, was made to act in the double capacity of sprig- 
awl and gimlet. * * I quickly was master of this piece 
of music, for if a man can play upon ote instrument 
he may soon learn to play upon others.” Soon after, 
he sold his dulcimer to a baker’s apprentice for 16s. 
—bought a coat with the money, and miade a better 
instrument. 

At Christmas, 1744, William’s sécond servitude ex- 
pired. He had now to launch inté the world on his 
own bottom, and the thought gave Him some uneasi- 
ness. He had served two seven years to two trades, 
neither of which he could subsist upon; and as a 
jourveyman stockinger, his prospect, as shown by in- 
numerable examples, was « half-starved life with the 
workhouse at the end of it. He however continued at 
his uncle’s frame as a journeyman for two years; but 
a love of reading, which he had now contracted, led 
him to exercise his ingenuity in book-binding, and 
this gradually opened the path that condueted him to 
independence. “ My first article of purchase was 
three volumes of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1742- 
3and4. As I could not afford to pay for binding, I 
fastened them together ia a most cobbled style. These 
afforded me a treat I could only raise books of small 
value, and these in worn-out bindings. I learned to 
patch, procured paste, varnish, &c., and brought them 
into tolerable order, erected shelves, and arranged them 
in the best manner I was able.” By constantly fre- 
quenting the shop of a poor bookseller, whose refuse he 
bought, and by watching him at his work (for he bound 
books as well as sold them), William soon learned to 
bind in a workman-like manner, and indeed soon ex- 
celled his prototype—which, probably, was no very dif- 
ficult matter. “ The first book I bound was a very 
small one, Shakspeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis.’ I showed 
it to the bookseller. He seemed surprised. I could 
see jealousy in his eye.” In the matter of tools Hutton 
worked on an unequal footing, for all that he could 
procure were the cast-off ones of the Nottingham 
bibliopole. But his perseverance and mechanical in- 
genuity made up the deficiency. He bought for two 
shillings a worn-down press which the bookseller had 
thrown aside for fire-wood, and this he so doctored that 
it worked perfectly well, and proved for forty-two years 
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his “ best binding-press.” Towards the end of 1746 
his uncle died, leaving him a stocking-frame—no very 
profitable legacy, for trade was dead, and the hosiers 
would not employ him. He was advised to try Lei- 
cester, and walked to that place with half-a-dozen pairs 
of stockings to sell. He visited several warehouses, 
but, alas! all proved blank; they would neither employ 
him nor give him prime cost for his six pair of stock- 
ings. Here his heart sunk. “ As I stood like a culprit 
before a gentleman of the name of Bennet, I was so 
affected that I burst into tears, to think that I should 
have served seven years to a trade at which I could not 
get bread.” Jn these emergencies he was assisted by 
his sister Catharine, a most excellent and an extraor- 
dinary character, with whom he lodged in Barward 
Lane, Nottingham, and who got her own living by 
working hard at the spinning-wheel. At times he felt 
the gentle passion gaining an ascendency over him; 
but he saw such misery among the married stockingers, 
that the thoughts of a wife were horrid to him. Asa 
natural consequence of love he began to write verses. 
“This year (1747) I began to dip into rhyme. The 
stream was pleasant, though I doubt whether it flowed 
from Helicon. Many little pieces were the produce of 
my pen, which, perhaps, pleased; at all events they 
gave no offence to anybody, for they slept upon my 
shelf till the rioters burnt them at Birmingham in 
1791.” 

He continued to improve himself in book-binding, 
and at length began to look out for work in that line. 
Everybody scoffed at the idea except his sister, who en- 
couraged him by her conversation—aided him with her 
money ; and at last a few jobs dropped in. A book- 
binder grafted on a stockinger was a novelty to the 
people of Nottingham. Hitherto he had only used the 
wretched tools and materials which his bookseller chose 
to sell him; but he found there were many things 
wanting, which he could procure only in London. The 
necessity of taking this journey was obvious, and so 
was the obstacle—he had no money! Here, again, he 
was helped by his sister Catharine, who was, indeed, a 
heroine of humble life; one of those noble spirits in 
obscurity, one of those generous spirits in poverty, 
whose exertions would be thought nothing of by the 
world, judging of them by a false scale; whose modest 
deeds never meet the light—as, indeed, they never were 
intended to do,—and whose virtues pass away without 
a record or a remembrance of any kind. 

Hutton’s account of his walk up to London is about 
the most interesting part of his very interesting memoir. 
He says, “‘ My dear sister raised three guineas; sewed 
them in my shirt-collar, for there was no doubt but I 
should be robbed; and put eleven shillings in my 
pocket, for it was needful to have a sop to satisfy the 
rogues when they made the attack. * * * On Monday 
morning at three, April 8, I set out. Not being used 
now to walk, my feet were blistered with the first ten 
miles. I must not, however, sink under the fatigue, 
but endeavour to proceed, as if all were well; for much 
depended upon this journey. Aided by resolution I 
marched on. * * * A mile beyond Leicester I overtook 
a traveller with his head bound. ‘ How far are you 
going?’ he asked. ‘To London,’ repliedI. ‘SoamT; 
when do you expect to arrive?’ demanded he. ‘On 
Wednesday night.’ ‘So dol.’ ‘What is the matter 
with your head,’ said I, ‘ have you been fighting?” He 
returned an equivocal answer, which convinced me of 
the affirmative. I did not half like my companion, 
particularly as he took care to walk behind me; but 
when I understood he was a tailor, my fears rather 
subsided. 

“ Determined upon a separation, I walked apace for 
half an hour. ‘Do you mean to hold this pace?’ said 
he. ‘It is best to use daylight while we have it.’ I 





found I could match him at walking, whatever I might 
do at fighting. In half an hour more we came to a 
public-house, when he gave up the contest. ‘ Will you 
step in and drink?’ asked my companion. ‘ No, I shall 
be moving on; you may overtake me.’ I stopped at 
Brixworth, having walked fifty-one miles the first day ; 
and my whole expense was five-pence. The next day, 
Tuesday the 9th, I rested at Dunstable. Passing over 
Finchley Common, on Wednesday, I overtook a carrier, 
who told me I might be well accommodated at the Horns, 
in St. John Street, Smithfield, by mentioning his name. 
But it happened, in the eagerness of talking, and the 
sound of his noisy cart, that he forgot to tell his name 
and [I to ask it. I arrived at the Horns at five in the 
evening; described my director, whom they could not 
recollect: however, I was admitted an inmate. I or- 
dered a mutton-chop and porter; but, alas! I was 
jaded. I had fasted too long; my appetite was gone, 
and the chop nearly useless. This meal (if it might be 
called a meal) was the only one during my stay, and, 
I think, the only time I ate under a roof. I did not 
know one soul in London, therefore could have no in- 
vitations. Nature is supported with a little, which was 
we!! for me, because I had but little to give her. Ifa 
man has any money, he will see stalls enough in Lon- 
don which will supply him with something to eat; and 
it rests with him to lay out his money to the best ad- 
vantage. If he cannot afford butter, he must eat his 
bread without. This will tend to keep up an appetite, 
which always gives a relish to food, though mean; and 
the scantiness will add to that relish. ‘The next morn- 
ing I breakfasted in Smithfield, upon furmity, at a 
wheel-barrow. Sometimes I had a halfpennyworth of 
soup, and another of bread ; at other times bread and 
cheese. When nature called, I must answer. I ate to 
live. If a man goes to London to receive money, it 
may take him a long time to transact his business. If 
to pay money, it will take him less; and if he has but 
a little to pay, still less. My errand fell under the third 
class. I only wanted three alphabets of letters, a set 
of figures, and some ornamental tools for gilding books; 
together with some leather and boards for binding. 

“I wished to see a number of curiosities, but my 
shallow pocket forbade. One penny to see Bedlam 
was all I could spare. Here I met with a variety of 
curious anecdotes, for I found conversation with a 
multitude of characters. All the public buildings fell 
under my eye, and were attentively examined ; nor was 
I wanting in my inquiries. Pass where I would, I 
never was out of the way of entertainment. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that everything in London would 
be new and wonderful to a youth who was fond of in- 
quiry, but who had scarcely seen anything. West- 
minster Abbey, Guildhall, Westminster Hall, &c., were 
open to view; also both Houses of Parliament, for 
they were sitting. As I had always applied deification 
to great men, I was surprised to see a hawker cram her 
twopenny pamphlet into a member’s face; and that he, 
instead of caning her, took not the least notice. I 
joined a youth who had business in the Tower, in hopes 
of gaining admission. But the wardens, hearing a 
northern voice, came out of their lodge; and, seeing 
dust upon my shoes, reasonably concluded I had no- 
thing to give, therefore with an air of authority they 
ordered me back. The Royal Exchange, the Mansion 
House, the Monument, the gates, the churches (many 
of which are very beautiful), the bridges, river, vesseis, 
&c., afforded a fund of entertainment. I attended at 
Leicester House, the residence of Frederic, Prince of 
Wales ; scraped acquaintance with the sentinels, who 
told me, had I been half an hour sooner, I should have 
seen the prince and his family enter the coach for an 
airing. Though T had walked 125 miles to London, 
I was upon my feet all the three days I So there. I 
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spent halfa day in viewing the West-end of the town, 
the squares, the parks, the beautiful buildings for the 
fire-works, erected in the Green Park, to celebrate the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. At St. James's I accosted 
the guard at the bottom of the stairs, and rather at- 
tempted to advance; but one of them put forward the 
but-end of his piece to prevent me from stepping over. 
At St. James's, too, I had my pocket picked of a hand- 
kerchief; so that I went home rather lighter than I 
came. * * * I could not forbear mentioning at night 
to my landlord at the Horns the curiosities I had seen, 
which greatly surprised him. He replied, ‘ I like such 
a traveller as you. The strangers that come here can- 
not stir a foot without me, which plagues me to that 
degree I had rather be without their custom. But you, 
of yourself, find out more curiosities than they can see, 
or I can show them.’ 

“On Saturday evening, April 13th, I set out with 
4s. on my return to Nottingham; and slept that night 
at St. Alban’s. Rising the next morning, I met in the 
streets the tailor with the muffled head, whom I had 
left near Leicester. ‘ Ah! my friend, what are you 
still fighting your way up? Perhaps you will reach 
London by next Wednesday. You guessed within 
one week the first time!’ He said but littlk—looked 
ashamed, and passed on. 

“IT stopped that night at Newport Pagnell. My 
landlord told me my shoes were not fit for travelling: 
however, I had no others, and, like my blistered feet, 
I must try to bear them. The next day, Monday the 
15th, I slept at Market Harborough, and on the 16th 
called at Leicester. * * * I reached Nottingham in 
the afternoon. I had been out nearly nine days: three 
in going, which cost 3s. Sd.; three in London, which 
cost about the same; and three returning, nearly the 
same. Out of the whole Ils.,I brought 4d. back. * * 
The journey furnished me with vast matter for detail 
among my friends.” 

He now looked out for a shop or shed in some 
market town, not too far off, where he could offer a 
few books he had for sale, and exhibit specimens of his 
binding to the farmers and peasants on market-day, 
intending to make stockings and do his other work at 
Nottingham all the rest of the week. Southwell was 
fixed upon: it was only fourteen miles from Notting- 
ham, but the roads to it were then detestable. He 
went over at Michaelmas, took a shop at the rate of 
20s. a year, sent a few boards for shelves, a few tools, 
and about 200 ewt. of trash (old books, &c.) which, 
he says, might be worth about a year’s rent of his shop. 
He set up his shelves himself, “ and in one day became 
the most eminent bookseller in Southwell ’’—which was 
not saying very much in those times. “ During this 
rainy winter I set out from Nottingham at five every 
Saturday morning, carried a burthen of from three to 
thirty pounds weight to Southwell, opened shop at ten, 
starved in it all day upon bread, cheese, and half a 
pint of ale; took from 1s. to 6s., shut up at four, and 
by trudging through the solitary night and the deep 
roads five hours more, I arrived at Nottingham by 
nine ; where I always found a mess of milk-porridge 
by the fire, prepared by my valuable sister. But 
nothing short of resolution and rigid economy could 
have carried me through this scene. 

* In one of these early morning journeys I met upon 
Sherwood Forest four deer-stealers, returning with a 
buck. This put me in fear lest I should be knocked 
on the head to keep silence. I did not know them, 
but was afterwards informed that they knew me.” 

Finding great labour and little profit from the 
market-day concern at Southwell, in February the 
following year (1750) he took a journey to Birming- 
ham, in order to see if there were any probability of 
succeeding in a shop there. He found there were 
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then three booksellers in Birmingham—Aris, Warren, 
and Wollaston ; but he judged from the number, 
activity, intelligence, and prosperity of the inhabitants, 
that there might be room for a fourth in a small way ; 
and he hoped that he, as an ant, would escape the 
notice or envy of the “ three great men.” 





AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. OF CHINA. 
(Continued from No. 295.] 
Tue gentleman we have last named, who always, be 
it remembered, gives the least partial accounts of China, 
describes the state of agriculture in three provinces 
through which he passed. 

“The province of Pe-tche-lee,” says he, “ embraces 
an extent of climate from 38° to 404° of north latitude. 
The temperature is very various. In summer, Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer is generally above 80° and sometimes 
at 90° during the day, and, in the middle of winter, it 
remains for many days together below the freezing 
point, descending occasionally to zero or 0. But it 
generally enjoys a clear pure atmosphere throughout 
the whole year. In the practical part of agriculture in 
this province we observed little to commend. The 
farmer gets no more than one crop off the ground in 
a season, and this is generally one of the species of 
millets, or holeus, or wheat; but they sometimes plant 
a bean between the rows of wheat, which ripens after 
the latter is cut down. They have no winter crops, the 
hard frosty weather usually setting in towards the end 
of November, and continuing till the end of March. 
The three different modes of sowing grain, by drilling, 
dibbling, and broad-cast, are all in use; but chiefly the 
first, us being the most expeditious, and the crop most 
easy to be kept from weeds; the last is rarely practised 
on account of the great waste of seed, and dibbling is 
used only on small patches of ground near the houses 
when they aim at neatness. The soil, being in general 
loose and sandy, and free from stones, is worked with- 
out much difficulty, but it seemed to require a good 
deal of manure; and this necessary article, from the 
paucity of domestic animals, is extremely scarce. Very 
few sheep or cattle were observed, yet there was an 
abundance of land that did not seem for many years to 
have felt the plough.” 

Complaining of the badness and scarcity of draught 
cattle, Mr. Barrow goes on to another province. ‘“ That 
part of the province of Shan-tung through which we 
travelled exhibited a greater variety of culture than 
Pe-iche-lee ; but the surface of the northern parts was 
equally uniform. The soil, consisting generally of mud 
and slime, brought apparently by the inundations of 
rivers, contained not a single pebble. The season was 
too late to form any estimate of the crops produced upon 
the immense plains of Shan-tung ; but the young crops 
of wheat, standing at this time (the middle of October) 
a few inches above the ground, looked extremely well. 
Little waste ground occurred, except the foot-paths 
and the channels which served as division marks of 
property. Some attempts indeed were here made at 
the division of grounds by hedge-rows, but with little 
success ; the plant they had adopted, the Palma Christi, 
was ill suited for such a purpose. As we advanced to 
the southward in this province, the proportion of wheat 
under cultivation diminished, and its place waS em- 
ployed by plantations of cotton, whose pods were now 
ripe and bursting. The plant was low and poor in 
growth, but the branches were laden with pods. Like 
the wheat, it was planted or dibbled in rows. The 
cotton produced the second year was said to be con- 
sidered as equally good with that of the first; but being 
found to degenerate the third year, it was then rooted 
out and the ground prepared for fresh seed.” The 
southern parts of this province are composed of moun- 
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tains, lakes, and swamps, where the pursuits of agricul- 
ture give way to those of fishing, &c. 

“* The numerous canals and rivers,” continues Mr. Bar- 
row, “that in every direction intersect the province of 
Kiang-nan, and by which it is capable of being flooded 
to any extent in the driest seasons, render it one of the 
most valuable and fertile districts in the whole empire. 
Every part of it, also, having a free communication 
with the Yellow Sea by the two great rivers, the 
Whang-ho and the Yang-tse-Kiang, it has always been 
considered as the central point for the home trade; 
and, at one time, its chief city, Nankin, was the capital 
of the empire. That beautiful and durable cotton called 
nankin, or nankeen, is here produced, and sent to the 
port of Canton; from whence it is shipped off to the 
different parts of the world. Near most of the planta- 
tions of cotton here we observed patches of indigo; a 
plant which grows very freely in all the middle and 
southern provinces of the empire. The dye of this 
shrub not being an article of commerce in China, is 
seldom, if ever, prepared in a dry state, but is generally 
employed to communicate its colouring matter from the 
leaves, to avoid the labour and the loss that would be 
required to reduce it to a solid substance. We observed 
that, in the cotton countries, almost every cottage had 
its garden of indigo. In this province of Kiang-nan 
every man grows his own cotton ; his wife and children 
spin it into thread, and it is woven into a web in his 
own house, sometimes by his own family, but more 
frequently by others hired for the purpose. A few 
bamboos constitute the whole machinery required for 
this operation.” 

Cotton seems to have been produced in all ages in 
this empire. Marco Polo mentions the peculiarity of 
the Nankin cottons, being woven of threads naturally 
coloured; and among the Chinese works on agricul- 
ture, collected and partially translated by Europeans, 
is a very voluminous one which details the whole pro- 
cess of cultivating the cotton from the seed to the web, 
and which takes into consideration the difference be- 
tween the northern and the southern provinces ; and all 
the varieties of climate, soil, &c., with rules adapted for 
growing the valuable plant under all those varieties. 
These rules are laid down with the usual minuteness of 
the Chinese; with a few exceptions, where probably they 
have been mistranslated, they seem judicious and ap- 
propriate ; and judging from this work alone, it may be 
admitted that this singular people are not merely not 
deficient, but excel in writings on the science of agri- 
culture. With the national disposition to make the 
most of everything, the Chinese, besides manufacturing 
the cotton produced, express an oil from the seed, and 
when the oil is expressed, use the seeds for manure ; 
the capsules or pods, being hard and woody, they burn 
as fire-wood, and the leaves they give to their cattle, 
“so that,” as the author observes, “every part of the 
vegetable is appropriated to some useful object.” 

The province of T'che-kiang, which is situated be- 
tween the parallels of 28° and 344° of northern Jati- 
tude, abounds, like that of Kiang-nan, in lakes, swamps, 
rivers, and canals; but, except a little rice, its produce 
is different, consisting chiefly in silk. The greatest 
attention is paid, of course, to the mulberry-trees with 
which the beautiful valleys and plains are covered. 
“ Besides silk,” says Mr. Barrow, “ T'che-kiang produces 
camphor, tallow from the Croton, a considerable quan- 
tity of ‘tea, oranges, and almost all the fruits that are 
peculiar to the country. Every part of the province 
appeared to be in the highest state of cultivation, and 
the population to be immense.” 

The province of Kiang-see, whose extent is from 28° 
to 30°, and whose great Po-yang river, and the swamps 
and morasses that surround it, render it the sink of 
China, is rather manufacturing than agricultural. Its 





chief produce is sugar and oil from the Camellia 
sesanqua. 

Mr. Clarke Abel gives an approach to a double crop 
of corn, as he observed it at Tung-Chow, on the 
Pei-ho river. “The Holcus sorghum and a species of 
Panicum were the most abundant corns here. The 
former frequently grew to the height of sixteen feet. 
The seed of this plant is sown in rows on the margin of 
rivers in a stiff soil; and when it begins to rise through 
the ground, the more humble Panicum, which ripens 
after its tall neighbour is cut down, is sown between 
them. Its seeds are fully developed before the tall 
corn is reaped, and only requires the solar light and 
heat, till then excluded, to ripen.” 

The able writer from whom we have last quoted, and 
Mr. Ellis, who was the companion of his journey, as 
also M. De Guignes the younger, and other recent tra- 
vellers, give here and there descriptions of cultivation, 
&c., which would certainly place the state of Chinese 
agriculture higher in the scale than Mr. Barrow has 
done, though some of the positions of that gentleman 
must remain indisputable. The main defect seems to 
arise from the minute division of lands, and the absence 
of capital, either in the hands of one individual or in 
the possession of several individuals uniting together, 
and employing their funds to the same object, in the 
view of the same profit. Every cottage-farmer—and 
nine-tenths of the peasantry of China may be so called— 
cultivates his own land, and works it with infinite in- 
dustry and considerable ingenuity ; but such a circum- 
scribed proprietor never can have good teams, &c., and 
consequently, on the great scale of agriculture, they 
cannot he compared to many of the nations of Europe. 

The Catholic missionaries have bestowed much praise 
on a system of terrace-cultivation, as practised by the 
Chinese, which covers the sides of steep mountains 
with corn-fields, gardens, and ves. This certainly 
redounds to the credit of the industry of the Chinese, 
but their encomiasts committed a mistake when they 
implied that this method was peculiar to them. It is 
well known, and practised not merely on the mountains 
towards the head of the Lake of Geneva, between 
Lausanne and Vevay, which are cultivated with vines 
to their very summits, by means of having strong stone 
walls built at proper intervals, one above the other, 
which walls support the soil, and form little terraces on 
the side of the steep heights from the edge of the lake 
to the mountain-tops; but it obtains in many parts of 
Savoy, nearly all through the unequal rocky soil of the 
territory of Genoa, in some parts of Tuscany, in the 
territory of Piacenza in an especial manner, and in 
many other districts of Italy. ‘To all these places may 
be applied what the missionaries say of the terrace- 
cultivation in China. “ It is a very pleasant sight to 
behold cultivated mountains rising from fertile plains, 
and field above field, and grove above grove, like the 
steps of a gigantic staircase; and to watch with how 
much care, industry, and ingenuity the water is raised 
from one terrace to the other; or, in the rainy season, 
when it descends from the mountain-tops, to see how it 
is kept at bay, turned off, and distributed, without vio- 
lence or damage done to the soil.” 

Mr. Barrow, M. De Guignes the younger, and Mr. 
Clarke Abel, have expressed their disappointment at 
the condition in which they found this terrace-cultiva- 
tion in China. Mr. Abel in particular, who expected 
to see every mountain thus rendered productive, com- 
plains that he found many of them barren from the 
base to the summit, though equally capable of culti- 
vation with those that were terraced; and that, in ge- 
neral, the system seemed confined to their ravines, their 
undulations, and gentler declivities. But it must be 
remarked, that these travellers saw merely a long, but 
a narrow strip of China, being permitted to go neither 
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to the right nor to the left of the line of their jour- 
ney; and that in other parts of the empire, from the 
greater inequalities of the soil, a thicker population, a 
superiority of industry and energy in the inhabitants 
(and in so extensive a country the national character 
may well be supposed to vary by climate, &c.), the 
terrace system may not only be more prevalent, but 
even attain the excellence attributed to it by the mis- 
sionary Du Halde, whose statements of matters of fact 
are generally admitted to be accurate even by those 
who occasionally differ from him, and had not the ad- 
vantages of his wide observation and acquaintance with 
all parts of the empire. 

Mr. J. F. Davis, however, in his recently published 
work, ‘The Chinese: a general Description of the 
Empire of China and its Inhabitants,’ coincides with 
Dr. Abel in his opinion as to the terrace-cultivation of 
China. He says, “* There is, perhaps, no point relating 
tu China that has been more over-stated, than the con- 
dition of its agriculture was by the early missionaries ; 
probably in consequence of the contrast which it pre- 
sented to the existing state of husbandry in Europe at 
the time when they wrote. The opinion formed by 
Dr. Abel was, ‘ that much as the Chinese may excel in 
obtaining abundant products from land naturally fer- 
tile, they are much behind some other nations in the 
art of improving that which is naturally barren.’ They 
exhibit, however, great perseverance and skill, about 
the neighbourhood of Canton, in gaining muddy flats 
from the water by extensive and well-constructed em- 
bankments. The subject on which most exaggeration 
has prevailed is the system of terrace-cultivation, which 
certainly exists in hilly districts, and may even be seen 
from the vessels at Whampoa, but is by no means 
carried to the marvellous extent that has been sup- 
posed.” He also remarks with respect to the keeping 
of stock, that ‘* No good land is ever reserved in China 
for pasture, which in fact can scarcely be considered as 
forming a department of their husbandry. The few 
cattle that they have are turned out only upon waste 
lands, which are never improved by any sort of artificial 
manuring or dressing. To this must partly be ascribed 
the poor and stunted appearance of their cows and 
horses. The flesh of flocks and herds is scarcely tasted 
except by the rich, and no Chinese ever uses either milk, 
butter, or cheese. Not only has it been the care of 
the government, from the earliest ages, to give every 
direct encouragement to tillage, and to the production 
of food for man alone, but there have always existed 
some absurd prejudices and maxims against an extended 
consumption of flesh-food. The penal code denounces 
severe punishment against those who kill their own 
cattle without an express licence. It is a well-known 
principle that, where tillage exists to a considerable 
extent, the rent of land reserved for pasture must, in 
proportion to its goodness, be equal to that of land 
employed in producing grain; and this, under a rice- 
cultivation, where three crops per annum, or two of 
rice and one of vegetables, are said sometimes to be 
obtained, must have such an obvious effect in raising 
the comparative price of meat, as must discourage its 
consumption among a frugal people like the Chinese, 
even without the intervention of any positive law. 

“* There is accordingly no people in the world (the 
Hindoos excepted, and they use milk) that consumes 
so little meat, or so much fish and vegetable food ; nor, 
again, is there any country in which fewer cattle are 
employed for the purposes of draught and burden. 
Where every institution tends to keep a population up 
to the very utmost limits of a bare subsistence, and 
where neither pride nor prejudice steps in between the 
labourer and his work, human exertion naturally sup- 
plants every other. In the southern parts of the em- 
pire, therefore, beasts of carriage and draught, with the 
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exception of a few miserable riding-horses and a few 
buffaloes for ploughing, are nearly unknown. Towards 
Peking and the borders of Tartary the case becomes 
altered; but the Great Wall may still be considered, 
generally, as the boundary that separates two people, 
one of them exclusively pastoral, and the other as ex- 
clusively tillers of the earth.” 

If we descend from the great scale of agriculture to 
horticulture, we certainly may find more to commend 
in the Chinese. Indeed, the way in which the cultiva- 
tion of the ground is conducted by the peasantry ought 
rather to be called horticulture than agriculture, whe- 
ther we consider its scale, system, or implements. The 
skill and industry of the Chinese in this department are 
chiefly evinced in raising the greatest possible quantity 
of vegetables from a given piece of ground. Even 
those who are not their panegyrists admit, without hesi- 
tation, that “ let as much ground be given to one of 
their peasants as he and his family can work with the 
spade, and he will turn that piece of ground to more 
advantage, and produce from it more sustenance for 
the use of man, than any European whatsoever would 
be able todo.” They work the soil incessantly, pre- 
pare it with the most scrupulous attention, and keep it 
free from the least weed. It appears, however, that 
they have no method of forcing vegetables by artificial 
heat, or of giving their plants the benefit of the sun’s 
rays through glass, which at the same time excludes 
the cold air. 

They have a method, which is generally practised, of 
propagating several kinds of fruit-trees. It is simply 
this :—“* They strip a ring of bark, about an inch in 
width, from a bearing branch, surround the place with 
a ball of fat earth or loam, bound fast to the branch 
with a piece of matting; over this they suspend a pot 
or horn of water, having a small hole in the bottom 
just sufficient to let the water drop, in order to keep 
the earth constantly moist; the branch throws new 
roots into the ball of earth just above the place where 
the ring was stripped off: the operation is performed 
in the spring, and the branch is sawn off and put into 
the ground at the fall of the leaf; the following year it 
bears fruit.” Mr. Barrow, from whom this account of 
the process is taken, says that the same method has of 
late years been successfully practised in Bengal. We 
have ourselves seen it in common use if several parts 
of the kingdom of Naples; and though not informed 
as to the period of its introduction there, are inclined 
to believe that the Italians owe it rather to the ancient 
Romans than to the Chinese. 

A singular caprice in Chinese horticulture, in which, 
as in so many other things, they differ from the rest of 
the world, is, that the skill of their gardeners is not 
directed to increase, but to diminish, the size both of 
plant and fruit, in such a manner as to represent the 
original productions in miniature. Were an horticul- 
tural society established among them, the prize would 
thus be gained by the very smallest instead of the 


largest fruit. 
(To be continued.) 





CONSUMPTION OF FUZL IN FRANCE AND 
ENGLAND. 
Wiruin the last three hundred years, the consumption 
of wood as fuel was much more common in this country 
than that of coal. In Camden's time (about 250 years 
since) coal was spoken of as being used in “ many ” 
places ; but wood was the staple article of consumption, 
and it was then the most economical; for the forests 
with which the country was covered supplied a cheaper 
material than coal, on account of its being more readily 
obtained. As agriculture and population advanced, 
the use of coal increased; but the gradual diminution 
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in the supply of wood was not regarded at the time 
without alarm. Coal is in fact a more economical 
material for fuel than any other in a populous country ; 
and it is more advantageous to appropriate the land 
to other purposes than that of producing fire-wood, 
though a woodland district may be devoted to the 
growth of timber for building purposes. An old and 
thickly-inhabited country like England finds it more 
profitable to obtain a supply of building timber from 
the primeval forests of America and the north of Europe ; 
and the timber annually imported into England amounts 
in value to about 700,000/., France is in much the 
same position with regard to the fuel in general con- 
sumption as England was at an earlier period. There 
are coal-mines in forty different Departments; but the 
abundance of fire-wood produced in the forests is still 
sufficiently great to prevent coal being exclusively made 
use of; and the want of internal means of communication 
by canals also diminishes the use of coal. In England 
there is no place of importance, south of Durham, 
which is more than fifteen miles from a eanal or 
navigable river; and thus articles of necessity, though 
bulky, are easily diffused, and the price is equalized 
to an extent which would not be possible if they 
had to be conveyed by land-carfiage. But for these 
cbannels of traffic, places situated forty miles from 
a coal-district could not afford to obtain an abundant 
supply of coal, and the consumption would be exclu- 
sively confined to the rich. A deficiency in the means 
of transport prevents the working of collieries in some 
parts of France; for unless a large consumption be 
secured, the cost of machinery and the outlay fur wages 
will not be repaid. The coal-owner has to compete 
with the forest-proprietor, while in England this com- 
petition has long since ceased. In the department of 
the Aveyron, the mines, if properly worked, would 
suffice for the supply of the greater part of France 
with coal; but, for the reasons stated, the quantity 
brought to the surface is very trifling. One-eighth of 
the soil of France is covered with woods and forests, and 
their annual produce is estimated at about 5,600,0001., 
including timber for building and fire-wood. The 
annual produce of the coal-mines of Great Britain 
amounts to nearly 22,000,000 tons; and if the average 
cost be taken at 5s. 6d. per ton, the gross annual value 
at the pit’s mouth will be rather more thaa 6,000,000. 
The consumption of coal in France, for about one-half 
as many more inhabitants, is, perhaps, under one-fifth 
of the consumption of Great Britain. While in France 
there are many circumstances which discourage the 
working of coal-mines, an immense capital and the 
most improved machitiery are applied to this depart- 
ment of industry in England; and the whole demand 
for fuel operating upon one article, it is brouglit into 
the market at the least possible cost. As the supply 
of fire-wood is not in the same degree inexhaustible, 
but is produced in certain quantities, according to a 
yearly average, it is in the nature of an increased de- 
mand to raise the price to a greater extent than in the 
case of an incteased demand for coal ; for the employ- 
ment of more capital and labour soon reduces the prices 
of coal to a level, while a high price for fire-wood may 
cause the resources of future years to be diminished, 
and permanently raise prices. From this cause, the 
consumption of coal in France will doubtless increase, 
and, in the course of time, exceed that of wood. 

The supply of London with coal has been noticed in 
a former Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ (No. 197). 
In 1835 the quantity entered in the port of London 
was 2,299,806 tons, which was brought in 7958 col- 
liers, each vessel making several voyages in the course 
ofa year. The price of the very best Newcastle coal is 
about 11s, per ton at the pit ; about 20s. when it reaches 
London ; and 30s, to the consumer, but much is sold 


at lower prices. If the price paid by the London con- 
sumer averages throughout the year 25s. per ton, the 
sum paid annually for coal in the metropolis will be 
about 3,000,000/., which, allowing one ton three ewts. 
to each head of the population, will average 32s. for 
each individual. If the consumption of coal in the 
metropolis for manufacturing purposes be taken into 
consideration, the cost to each individual on account of 
househo!d consumption will be very much reduced. 
It is difficult to estimate the proportion consumed in 
various manufactures, and the exact quantity required 
for domestic use. In some of the great manufacturing 
towns the proportion of coal required in manufactories 
and workshops is three or four times greater than thé 
quantity required fer family consumption. In Sheffield 
the consumption of coal averages five tons for each 
head of the population, but three tons and a-half, at 
the least, are employed-in connection with the staple 
manufacture. 

A comparison between London and Paris as to the 
extent to which the population of each capital actually 
enjoy an abundant supply of fuel, will be very much in 








favour of London ; for the necessity of having recourse 
to fires is not felt for so long a period of the year in 
Paris, and it is certain that the Parisians contrive to 
be cheerful without a fire, where an Englishman would 
often require one for “ company,” as it is sometimes 
alleged; yet the cost of fuel in Paris averages 38s. 6d., 
and in London only 32s., while the quantity used 
for manufacturing purposes is much greater in pro- 
portion in London than in Paris. The sum of 32s, 
goes twice as far in London in the purchase of fuel as 
38s. 6d. in Paris; and fuel is consumed in the latter 
place chiefly in indispensable cases; while in Eng- 
land it is regarded as increasing the means of comfort 
and cheerfulness: The consumption of every kind of 
fuel in Paris amoutits in value to 1,692,000/., being 
nearly one-half the attiount of the annual rental for all 
the houses in Paris; and two-thirds of the sum annually 
spent in wearitig apparel. The consumption in 1827 
was 1,065,166 steres of firewood, 4,007,459 fagots, 
2,174;865 hectolitres of chatcoal; and 938,722 hecto- 
litres of coal. The popilation has increased consider- 
ably since 1827; atid a propéttional addition must be 
made to each of the abdve articles to exhibit the present 
constimption. Duties ate charged on the admission of 
the above articles within the walls of Paris. 

The supply of firewood is brsught down by the Seine 
in rafts; of which about 4,500 arrive atinually ; but this 
number includes those which bring charcoal and timber 
for other purposes than fuel. The Seine rises in the 
department of the Cdté d’Or, south-east of Paris, and 
receives the Yonne, the Aube, and the Marne before it 
enters Paris. It communicates with the Loire, the 
Saone, the Somme, atid the Scheldt by canals. The 
greater the distance from whence the supply is brought, 
the more necessary it is that the wood should be sea- 
soned so as to resist the effects of the water. If the 
bark has been stripped off at the time of the wood 
being cut, and then allowed to remain exposed, it be- 
comes hardened, and is tniich better adapted for fuel. 
The degrees in whith several kitids of wood differ in 
their specific qiialities, atid the degree of caloric which 
each of those qualities will give forth, have been inves- 
tigated. The wood which is obtained from trees grow- 
ing in a stratum of stones and gravel is much esteemed, 
and is brought by the Yonne from Bourgogne. ‘The 
distance from Paris not being great, it does not re- 
ceive injury by long contact with the water. Wood of 
an inferior description is used by the bakers. The 
poorer classes often use wood in nearly a green state, 
from a mistaken notion of economy; but the moisture 
which is disengaged neutralizes the effect of the caloric, 
and dry wood, of a higher price, would in reality be 
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more economical. There are two or three kinds of 
wood which are used on account of the pleasant per- 
fume which they emit, and others on account of the 


clear and lively flame which attends their combustion. ! 


There is something extremely agreeable in a wood fire, 
on account of the cheerful blaze, the pleasant odour, 
and the absence of smoke and dust which characterize 
it; but this is a luxury of a very expensive description 
in Paris. To keep the embers in a smouldering state 
is the only means of preventing the cost of fuel from 
bearing a great disproportion to other household ex- 
penses. A composition of charcoal in the shape of 
small bricks is used to economize wood. Stoves, though 
not so common as in Germany, are still in extensive use 
in Paris; but an Englishman misses the agreeable 
sight of a blazing fire, and the warmth which a stove 
gives probably renders the air much more impure than 
a coal fire in an English fire-place. Charcoal is used 
in cooking only, and, as in some parts of the south of 
England where fuel is scarce, the fire is lighted and 
put out several times a-day. Of the coal consumed in 
Paris, the great proportion is used not by private fami- 
lies, but in manufactories and workshops. About one- 
fourth of the quantity raised in France is obtained from 
the mines in the department of the Nord, and the 
supply arrives at Paris by canal from Lille. One- 
seventh of the total quantity of coal exported by Eng- 
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land, or 104,138 tons, is imported by France, chiefly at 
Bordeaux and other towns on the coast, which find the 
cost of internal transport much greater than that of 
obtaining a foreign supply. 

The Ile Louviers, one of the three islands formed by 
the Seine within the walls of Paris, is used as a depdt 
for fire-wood: it is about three-quarters of a mile in 
length. A depdt of this description (chantier) is re- 
presented in the cut. 

The charbonniers form a class similar in some respects 
to the London coal-heavers, and are distinguished by a 
peculiarity of costume. They are said chiefly to come 
from one particular part of France, contrive by industry 
to accumulate a small capital, and then permanently 
retire to their native department. Before the revolution 
of 1789, a deputation of the charbonniers had the 
privilege of being admitted at court when any royal 
marriage or birth occurred. The market-women, or 
dames de la halle, enjoyed by courtesy a similar right. 
These distinctions, accorded under special circum- 
stances to a fraction of the people by despotic 
monarchs, who regarded the mass of the people as 
incapable of exercising any power in the state, are now 
unknown, and would, in France, be inconsistent with 
the broad basis on which a constitutional monarchy 
reposes, when all classes are permitted to approach the 
throne. 





[Wood-Yard and Raft on the Seine, Fauxbourg St, Antoine. } 
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